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THE  CITY  OF  WATERLOO . 
His  tor;/-  of  Its  Development . 

In  the  year  1851  -  to  be  exa.ct,  on  December  39,  1851  - 
P~;:ers  were  received  at  a  little  prairie  settlement  on  the 
Cedar  River  in  Iowa,  known  as  Prairie  Rapids  until  that  time, 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  post  office.     Mail  was 
brought  on  horse-back  and  delivered  from  the  post-master's 
hat,  the  forerunner  of  the  present  rural  free  delivery  system. 
In  1853  this  little  settlement  had  the  distinction  of  having 
seventeen  families  within  its  immediate  vicinity;  was  platted, 
and  became  known  as  the  village  of  Waterloo.     It  was  connected 
with  the  outside  world  by  means  of  stage  and  steamboat  until 
1870,  when  the  first  railroad  train  reached  the  town.  The 
beautiful  Ced3,r  River,  which  has  played  a  most  important  part 
in  the  development  of  the  present  city,  was  not  a  deep  stream; 
and  settlers  located  on  either  bank,  forming  two  communities, 
depended  on  fording  the  stream  when  social  or  business  inter- 
course called  them  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A  ferry 
was  established  in  1853  by  the  County  Court  authorizing  one 
Samuel  May  to  operate  boats  at  fixed  tariffs,  the  consideration 
being  that  the  said  Hay  should  "transport  free  of  charge  all 
persons  attending  divine  service  on  the  Sabbath  day  on  one 
side  of  the  river  or  the  other".    V'e  see  in  this  that  in  their 
primitive  way  the  two  communities  foreshadowed  just  what  occurs 
every  day  in  the  present  city,  though  the  means  of  communication 
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is  indeed  less  primitive.     This  mode  of  community  intercourse 
was  adequate  for  several  years,  the  first  bridge  being  opened 
in  185S.     This,  a  crude  wooden  affair,  was  built  by  public 
subscription;  and  the  beautiful  river  apparently  tiring  of  its 
unsightly  structure,  bore  it  gently  down  stream  during  a  spring 
freshet  six  years  later.     It  was  replaced  by  a  second  wooden 
bridge  and  later,  in  1872,  by  a  tubular  arch  iron  bridge  sub- 
stantially erected  and  doing  service  until  1903  when  it  was 
removed  to  other  parte  of  the  river,  and  the  present  beautiful 
Milan  arch  bridge    five  hundred  eighty  six  feet  long  and  sixty 
feet  wide,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  seventy  five  thousand 
dollars.     The  location  of  these  bridges  followed  the  old  ford- 
ing line  and  was  not  with  the  points  of  the  compass  nor  parallel 
with  the  streets.     This  bridge  is  now  known  as  the  Fourth  Street 
Bridge.     The  location  for  the  second  bridge  across  the  river, 
now  known  as  the  Fifth  Street  Bridge,    was  selected  and  the 
bridge  built  in  1887.     This  bridge  which  is  parallel  with  the 
streets,  served  for  twenty  years  and  then  was  replaced  by  a 
second  Milan  arch  bridge  seven  hundred  feet  long  and  sixty  feet 
wide  costing  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  little  prairie  settlement  of  seventeen  homes  became 
a  village,  then  a  town,  until  in  the  year  1900  it  boasted  a 
population  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred.  The 
following  decade  witnessed  a  most  remarkable  growth,  and  the 
BizsxBfxtftx  town  more  than  doubled  in  population.    This  rate 
of  increase  continued  until  at  the  present  time  7,'aterloo,  the 
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double  city  of  the  Cedar,  has  a  population  of  substantially 
thirty  five  thousand.  .     "The  Waterloo  Way",  which  is 

peculiarly  her  own  in  that  it  allows  few  good  things  to  escape 
her,  has  location,  environment,  local  condition,  cheap  power, 
fine  transportation  ficilities  and    enterprise  as  attractions; 
with  social,  educational  and  religious  enjoyment  to  make  those 
attractions  permanent.    Originally  the  city  of  Waterloo  was 
two  towns,  the  business  centers  of  two  townships,  Waterloo  and 
East  Waterloo,  divided  by  the  river  and  connected  by  the  ferry 
and  the  bridge.     Their  business  became  identical  and  union 
followed.     They  are  still  two  identities  so  far  as  business, 
educational  and  religious  life  are  concerned,  each  center  main- 
taining its  own  business  organisations,  the  Commercial  Club  and 
Board  of  Trade  for  the  east  section  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  the  west.     There  are  two  independent  school  districts,  two 
libraries,  and  in  many  other  ways  they  are  distinct.      As  a 
result  a  spirit  of  rivalry  has  existed,  each  section  striving 
to  secure  the  lead  of  the  other.     This  rivalry,    more  often 
friendly  than  otherwise,  has  had  a  tendency  to  keep  the  com- 
munity wide  awake  and  ambitious 5 but  it  is  rarely  permitted  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  great  public  gain,  though  it  must  be 
hinted  that  frequent  compromises  have  had  to  be  effected  where 
the  separate  interests  have  not  been  in  harmony. 
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THE  CITY  OF  WATERLOO. 
Its  Future  Development . 

Waterloo,  from  its  geographical  and  physical  location, 
is  a  natural  manufacturing  center  and  few  cities  of  the  middle 
west  have  added  as  many,  as  varied,  or  as  important  industries 
in  a  given  period  of  time,  as  this;    and  neither  raw  materials, 
power,  nor  satisfactory  location  have  been  nearly  exhausted. 
The  range  of  products  ie  wide  and  important;  the  selling  terri- 
tory is  o::en  by  direct  rail  connections  with  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts,  with  the  Lakes  and  with  the  Gulf,  and  these 
connections  are  constantly  multiplying  in  all  directions.  The 
city  is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  farming  community    of  the 
richest  arable  lands,  and  the  wealth  produced  there  naturally 
finds  its  way  into  the  city  where  it  in  turn  goes  into  the 
channels  of  trade. 

The  city  ttmrnlt  covers  an  area  of  some  fifteen  square 
miles.     Its  streets  are    for  the  most  part  paved  with  asphalt; 
its  homes  are  elegant  amid  charmingly  arranged  grounds;  its 
educational  and  religious  life  is  of  the  highest  order; and  its 
social  life  is  attractive  to  a  degree.     Parks  are  numerous, 
well  arranged,  attractively  landscaped,  and  every  advantage  is 
to  be  had  that  a  city  can  offer.     The  laboring  man  with  his 
family  will  find  employment  easily  obtainable    and  the  advantages 
offered  in  excess  oirother  similar  cities,  while  the  man  of 
wealth  will  find  opportunity  for  attractive  investment. 

The  expectation,  therefore,  that  Waterloo  will  become  a 
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large  city  within  our  own  time,  eeeme  well  within  the  range 
of  possibility . 

In  the  meantime  the  beautiful  river  flows  peacefully 
on  between  its  charmingly  wooded  banks,  opening  upstream  from 
its  bridges  one  of  the  finest  city  views  known  and  wholly  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  it  is  silently  playing  such  a  great 
part  in  the  economic  development  of  the  city. 

The  time  has  come  in  the  minds  of  many,  when  an  indisso- 
luble link  should  be  forged  between  these  two  big  brothers; 
and  for  the  future  good,  a  union  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the 
body  should  take  place.     The  time  is  past  when  petty  rivalry 
will  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  hope  of  each  of  its 
inhabitants,  a  great  and  united  city.     But  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  situation  can  not  be  changed;  we  can  not  eliminate  our 
beautiful  river,  even  though  that  were  desirable;  it  can  not  be 
diverted,  or  buried,  or  evaporated, or  otherwise  disposed  of. 
It  must  then,  of  its  very  self,  become  the  binding  link.  This 
idea  has  found  expression  at  various  times  during  the  past  ten 
years        TVhen  a  location  for  the  Young  Mens  Christian  Associa- 
tion was  to  be  provided,   it  was  proposed  to  erect  the  building 
in  the  river  bed;  later,  when  a  site  for  a  magnificent  library 
building  was  to  be  selected,  the  river  bed  was  proposed, 
failing  this  we  are  content  with  two  much  smaller  buildings  of 
no  unusual  merit.      This  location  was  proposed  for  the  Post 
Office,  but  government  officials  did  not  view  it  with  favor 
and  placed  their  beautiful  white  marble  building  in  the  west 
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section.    An  opera  house,  the  Court  House,  and  various  other 
buildings  were  at  other  times  proposed  for  this  location. 

Heated  discussion  for  and  against  locating  any  buildings 
In  the  river  bed,  has  always  been  indulged  in  when  any  such 
proposition  has  been  advanced.     The  moral,     aesthetic  and 
practical  sides  have  had  their  earnest  adherents  and  as  earnest 
opponents;  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
thesis  that  the  writer  should  commit  himself  on  the  aesthetic 
phase  of  the  subject,  either  for  or  against.    A  statement  to 
be  made  later,  of  the  practicability  of  the  location  for  a 
building  for  public  uses  is  sufficient. 

It  has  become  a  matter  of  public  policy,  however,  that 
no  building  shall  be  erected  in  the  river  bed  unless  it  is  con- 
trolled by  the  city. 
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The  Heed  for  a  Large  Public  Gathering  Place. 

Waterloo  is  a  hospitable  city.     Conventions  are  numerous 
during  the  summer  season,  as  the  location  is  readily  accessible 
from  every  part  of  the  state.    Hotels  are  of  the  best,  s.nd 
ample  to  accomodate  large  numbers  of  persons.     There  is  only 
one  gathering  place  of  large  size  and  that  is  located  remote 
from  the  center  of  the  city  and  is  not  suitable  except  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  long  felt  needs  of  the  city  then    is  a  build- 
ing centrally  located,  of  sufficient  size  to  accomodate  large 
gatherings  of  people,  and  for  the  permanent  display  of  the 
products  of  the  various  manufacturing  industries  of  the  city. 
The  size  and  importance  of  such  a  building  must  be  not  only 
sufficient  for  the  present  needs  of  the  city,  but  must  be 
commensurate  with,  and  anticipate  the  needs  of.  a  city  very 
much  larger  indeed. 

Historic  .Precedent . 
Its  Reflection  of  Culture. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  historic 
aspect  of  this  type  of  building  and  to  discover,  if  possible, 
a  type  which  would  serve  as  a  precedent. 

Until  the  Greek  era  we  find  little  evidence  of  any 
buildings  given  to  public  secular  gatherings.     The  culture  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  Persia  was  dominated  by  the  priesthood,  and 
the  people  were  not  permitted  to  gather  together  in  intellectual 
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pursuits.     Learning  was  largely  confined  to  the  servants  of 
the  religious  sects ,  the  masses  of  the  people  following  blindly 
where  led.      But  with  the  Greeks  all  this  was  very  different; 
learning  was  not  confined  to  any  particular  class  and  the 
development  of  the  people  was  along  lines  less  dominated  by 
religious  sects.     The  main  element  of  C-recian  character  was 
moderation,  with  a  bold  love  of  freedom  in  all  its  pursuits, 
together  with  an  instinctive  dread  of  everything  impure  and 
un-godlike.     The      love  of  proportion  and  beauty  was  the  one 
particular  superiority  of  the  Greeks.     Feeling  instinctively 
how  far  they  should  go.  they  did  not  need  the  restraint  of 
priestly  dogma.    Whilst,  therefore,  nations  amongst  whom 
religion  was  the  immediate  teacher    reflected  these  dogmas  in 
all  their  intellectual  transactions,  the  Greek  race  moved  onward 
with  a  natural  easy  grace,  reflecting  the  love  of  intellectual 
pursuits  in  their  buildings  which  were  of  marvelous  grace  and 
beauty. 

Our  earliest  information  regarding  civilization  and  art 
is  gained  from  the  Homeric  poems  which  describe  the  palaces 
with  their  courts  for  festive  gatherings.     In  the  time  of 
Pericles  it  is  recorded  that  the  people  had  a  lively  taste 
for  disputations;  and  that  there  was  a  jealous  rivalry  of  the 
republican  communities  in  the  erection  of  magnificent  buildings, 
not  for  the  worship  of  the  Gods  alone,  but  also  for  the  gatner- 
ing  together  of  the  people.      Alexander  the  Great  founded  the 
mighty  Greek  Empire,  and  was  especially  solicitous  for  the 
furtherance  of  Greek  culture.    He  founded  new  and  wonderful 
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cities,  in  each  of  which  were  built  magnificent  temples 
dedicated  to  the  drama,  gymnastic  and  musical  contests, 
basilicas  or  halls  of  Justice,  and  courts  and  porticos  for  the 
gatherings  of  the  people.    Of  these  our  present  chief  interest 
is  in  the  gymnasia  erected  for  the  development  of  bodily  and 
mental  exercise,  with  great  courts  and  porticos  adapted  to 
these  purposes. 

In  later  times,  after  the  fall  of  the  Greek  Empire 
Augustus,  the  Roman  Emperor,  caused  to  be  erected  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  buildings  of  the  Roman  Era,  including  basilicas 
and  amphitheatres.    During  the  Caesars,  Emperors  vied  with  one 
and  other  in  the  erection  of  magnificent  buildings.     Many  of 
these  took  the  form  of  their  Greek  prototypes,  modified  greatly 
by  Roman  manners  and  customs,  and  the  particular  forms  in  which 
we  are  interested  at  the  Forum,  the  Basilica  and  the  Baths. 

The  Forum  was  erected  for  public  transactions  and  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  buildings  surrounded  and  connected  by 
columnar  courts.    Public  buildings  were  contained  within  the 
Forum  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  Greece;  and  these  consisted 
of  temples,  halls  of  Justice,  treasuries,  prisons,  and  build- 
ings for  public  archives.     The  courts  were  for  public  gatherings. 
The  Camous  Martius  7/as  erected  by  Julius  Caesar    especially  for 
the  assemblies  of  the  people.     Buildings  for  public  games,  for 
dramatic  and  musical  representations,  were  erected.     The  great 
baths,  the  rendezvous  of  those  at  leisure  and  the  centers  of 
sociability,  flourished  during  the  days  of  the  Empire..  In  all 
these  buildings,  the  thoughts  and  ideals  of  the  people  were 
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reflected  in  their  magnificence  and  splendor,, while  their 
tremendous  size  reflected  the  power  of  the  great  and  magnificent 
Rome . 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  we  must  note  a  return 
of  the  people  along  religious  lines.     The  coming  of  the  Christ, 
with  the  spread  of  his  disciples  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  had 
a  profound  impression  on  subsequent  culture;  and  during  the 
early  Christian  Era  and  the  Middle  Ages,  a  return  to  religious 
building  leaves  us  with  few  examples  of  important  buildings  of 
a    secular  nature.     The  next  period,  the  Renaissance,  was 
dominated  so  far  as  its  buildings  were  concerned,  by  the  erection 
of  many  magnificent  public  and  private  palaces  and  churches  in 
all  parts  of  Europe,  and  public  buildings  of  the  character  under 
discussion  were  few  and  of  less  no;:e.    We,  therefore,  find  little 
during  these  ages  which  might  bear  directly  on  the  historic 
prototype  for  our  present  building. 

In  our  own  time  and  in  our  own  country,  we  find  a  similar 
development  taking  place  such  as  we  found  in  Imperial  Rome.  In 
our  National  Capital  we  are  erecting  halls  of  Justice  and  great 
buildings  to  house  each  particular  phase  of  present  day  culture. 
We  have  a  great  National  Museum  and  a  National  Library  of 
wondrous  beauty.    r,Te  have  in  the  scheme  for  V'ashington  a  large 
concourse  or  gathering  place  for  the  people.     States  are  striving 
at  a  similar  attainment.     Especially  may  be  mentioned  the  State 
of  'Tashington  which  has  a  well  developed  scheme  for  its  capitol 
and  surrounding  departmental  buildings,  finding  its  prototype 
in  the  Roman  Forum.    Every  city  of  large  size  is  working  on 
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definite lines  toward  a  definite  ideal  in  city  arrangement,  and 
the  bringing  together  of  its  public  buildings  into  one  group. 
Ever,  small  cities  the  size  of  "Waterloo  have  had  experts  at  work 
on  civic  arrangement,  and  ideals  are  established  with  definite 
ends  in  view.     In  all  such  schemes  a  large  coliseum  or 
auditorium  is  included.     San  Francisco  has  erected  a  magnificent 
auditorium  in  its  Civic  Center  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  its 
Exposition;  smaller  cities  are  erecting  similar  buildings.  The 
city  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  a  building  of  this  character 
situated  on  the  river  bank,  this  building  being  of  appropriate 
importance  in  size  and  design  for  the  city  in  which  it  is  built. 

It  is  a  far  step  from  the  Roman  Forum  to  the  coliseum 
of  the  small  American  city  of  to-day,  yet  these  buildings  are 
now  built  to  house  much  the  same  activities  as  their  imperial 
prototypes.     They  are  designed  to  accomodate  great  gatherings 
of  people,  meeting  to  discuss  matters  of  public  policy,  cultural 
or  educational  topics;  to  house  those  various  public  activities 
resulting  from  our  present  complex  state  of  development. 
Whether  the  display  of  the  modern  automobile,  or  the  display 
of  the  products  of  a  great  farming  community,  or  a  display  of 
the  manufactured  products  of  great  factories,  does  not  distin- 
guish it  from  its  forerunner  which  formed  a  gathering  place  to 
listen  to  the  efforts  of  great  orators,  or  musical  productions, 
or  to  witness  great  athletic  feats.    Each  is  an  expression  of 
the  development  of  its  time  and  its  people,  and  serves  to 
reflect  the  ideals  of  the  people. 
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Architectural  Treatment . 
Its  Reflection  of  Present  Day  Culture.*. 

In  the  buildings  discussed  above,  we  find  that  classical 
Greece  and  Rome  offered  us  the  richest  precedent  for  the  build- 
ing under  consideration  and  in  this,  as  in  all  other  buildings 
There  majestic  proportion  and  magnificence  of  decorative  detail 
is  to  be  desired,  we  must  return  to  the  classic  type  for  our 
solution.    No  inventions  of  our  own  time  seem  to  be  adequate. 

In  the  erection  of  buildings  in  classic  times,  no  great 
practical  considerations  of  cost  were  encountered  and  they  were 
usually  erected  of  marble  which  was  near  at  hand.     Labor  was 
cheap  and  the  buildings  reflected  the  moral    development  of  the 
day.     In  the  instance  of  the  present  building    the  question  of 
dead  weight  and  cost  is  vital,  owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  site  and  finance.     Furthermore,  the  construction  of  the 
building  should  reflect  present  day  modes  of  construction,  and 
be  morally  in  harmony  with  present  day  thoughts  and  ideals.  The 
Greeks  used  marble  for  their  buildings,  decorating  it  with 
sculptures  and  painting,  because  marble  was  at  hand  and  because 
painting  and  sculpture  appealed  to  their  souls.    Why  should  we 
not  use  terra  cotta  in  our  own  day;  it  is  easily  produced, 
plastic  enough  to  be  turned  to  decorative  uses  in  both  sculpture 
and  color, and  is  produced  in  a  manner  in  harmony  with  present 
day  thought?      It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that    had  the 
Greeks  known  the  use  of  the  modern  skeleton  frame  construction, 
had  such  a  form  of  construction  been  more  economical  than  the 
forms  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  they  would  have  used  it. 
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An  Organization  Committed  to  the  Task 

of 

Building  a  Coliseum. 

Preliminary  Organization. 

Realizing  then  the  necessity  for  the  building,  vr?.terloo  's 
youngest  commercial  organization,  The  Town  Crier's  Club,  one 
thousand  members  strong,  \7ith  its  membership  composed  of 
business  and  professional  men  of  all  sections  of  the  city,  was 
organized  to  promote  a  great  city.     One  of  the  first  enterprises 
to  which  this  organization  pledged  itself  was  the  erection  of 
a  coliseum,  and  with  that  end  in  view  a  committee  of  influential 
men  was  appointed  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  the  proposition. 
This  committee  immediately  commenced  work  on  what  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  great  steps  in  the  city's  progress. 

The  matter  of  site  was  first  disposed  of  by  the  selection 
of  the  river-bed  site  for  the  building.    No  other  location 
favored  by  all  parties  proved  available.     Buildinr  properties 
of  sufficient  size  immediately  abutting  the  river  at  the  ends 
of  the  bridges,  were  prohibitive  in  price,  and  to  go  further 
than  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bridges  would  defeat  one  of 
the  prime  objects  of  the  building.     The  selection  of  the  site 
having  been  disposed  of,     reports  of  engineers  were  received  as 
to  its  feasibility,  these  reports  being  invariably  favorable. 

However,  the  rights  in  meandered  streams  vests  in  the 
state  and  a  special    legislative  enactment  was  necessary  to 
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legalize  the  location  of  the  building.    A  sub- commit tee  prepared 
a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  State  Legislature  authorizing  a 
vote  of  the  citizens  of  Waterloo  for  or  against  the  location 
of  this  building,  between  the  bridges,  as  proposed  by  the 
organization.    The  writer  is  not  at  liberty  to  quote  the  proposed 
bill,  but  may  state  that  a  careful  survey  of  it  indicates  clearly 
that  the  rights  of  the  people  are  safe-guarded  at  every  turn, 
that  the  building  will  eventually  become  public  property,  and 
that  there  is  snail  possibility  of  any  building  being  erected 
which  would  reflect  discredit  upon  the  community, 

The  written  report  of  the  committee  to  the    officers  of 
the  Club  covered  several  typewritten  pages,  but  was  presented 
too  late  for  legislative  action  in  1911.     It  then  became 
necessary  to  postpone  action  until  1913,  and  in  the  meantime 
financial  conditions  have  been  such  that  until  the  present  time 
it  has  not  been  considered  feasible  to  attempt  to  place  the 
necessary  stock  issue. 
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Method  of  Finance, 

A  former  resident  of  the  community,  whose  name  is  now 

connected  with  one  of  the  greatest  national  public  service 

corporations,  and  a  man  of  great  wealth,  proposed  to  give 

for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  coliseum  in  the  city  of  Waterloo, 

a  very  large  sum  of  money.    The  gift  was  made  with  the  provision 

that  a  location  satisfactory  to  the  largest  number  of  citizens 

should  be  selected.     It  is  probable  that  stock  in  a  corporation 

to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  building,  would  be 
such 

issued  for^an  additional  sum  of  money  as  might  be  required, 
this  stock  to  be  issued  in  small  blocks  tc  the  largest  number 
of  citizens  possible,  with  the  idea  of  getting  the  largest 
Bumber  of  persons  directly  interested.     It  was  proposed  to  give 
back  to  these  stock  holders  a  small  dividend  on  their  investment 
and  to  retire  the  stock  as  fast  as  the  income  from  the  building 
would  warrant;  and  eventually  the  building,  by  the  terms  of  the 
legislative  enactment,  would  revert  to  the  city  and  the  corpor- 
ation would  cease  to  exist.     The  amount  to  be  expended  on  the 
project  would  have  been  around  three  hundred  fifty  thousand 
dollars.     In  this  way  the  erection  of  the  building  would  be 
assured,  the  cementing  of  the  tie  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  city  would  have  been  accomplished;  and  a  lasting  monument 
erected  to  the  progress  of  the  community. 

The  proposition  is  not  a  dead  issue  by  any  means,  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  when 
the  consummation  of  this  long  hoped  for  improvement  will  be 
realized . 
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The  Coliseum  Building 


Given  the  necessity  for  the  building,  having  determined 
its  historic  aspect,  and  having  outlined  its  proposed  method  of 
finance,  we  may  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the  requirements  of 
the  proposed  building  and  an  argument  for  the  solution  of  those 
requirements  as  proposed  by  the  author  of  this  thesis. 


Programme  of  Requirements,  for  the  Building. 

The  programme  of  requirements  has  been  made  up  from 
information  given  to  the  writer  by  the  committee  when  the 
proposition  was  first  presented  in  1911.  A  few  later  suggestions 
have  been  incorporated,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that 
this  would  cover,  substantially,  any  programme  which  might  be 
issued  at  this  time. 

PROGRAMME. 

A  Coliseum  for  the  City  of  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

The  city  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  is  situated  on  a  river 
some  five  hundred  feet  in  width,  which  divides  its 
business  district  into  two  equal  portions.     It  is  pro- 
posed by  prominent  citizens  and  commercial  organizations 
to  erect  a  Coliseum  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  extend- 
ing from  the  Fourth  Street  Eridge  to  the  Fifth  Street 
Bridge,  which  are  substantially  three  hundred  feet  apart. 
It  is  proposed  to  build  a  large  and  monumental  building 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the  city. 

The  building  will  contain  the  following  de- 
partments: 

The  Arena  or  Concourse,  with  approximately  twenty- 
five  thousand  square  feet,  will  be  the  chief  apartment. 
Direct  entrance  and  exit  will  be  provided  through 
appropriate  vestibules  and  loggias  from  the  two  bridges 
and  other  exits    at  the  sides  of  this  space.     The  floor 
area  will  be  flanked  on  either  side  by  small  permanent 
exhibition  booths  of  approximately  two  hundred  fifty 
square  feet  each.     There  will  be  provided  a  large  stage 
with  pipe  organ  and  with  ante-rooms.     Provision  will  be 
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made  so  that  automobile  trucks  may  be  driven  directly 
into  the  arena.     Checking  room,  ticket  offices, 
toilets,  and  service  rooms  will  be  provided.  There 
trill  be  two  balconies. 

Independent  of  any  other  portion  of  the  build- 
in?  will  be  provided  a  suite  of  rooms  for  a  commercial 
organization.    The  Secretary  will  have  suitable  public 
and  private  offices  with  store  rooms,  toilets,  etc., 
easily  accessible  from  the  street.     A  room  for  the 
Eoard  of  Directors,  and  at  least  one  committee  room 
will  be  provided.     There  will  be  a  large  lounging 
room,  card  and  billiard  room,  with  proper  cloak  rooms, 
toilets,  and  serving  rooms  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
members.    A  Lecture  Hall  seating  at  least  five  hundred 
persons  rill  be  provided,  and  in  connection  with  this 
will  be  coat  rooms, £ stxxxxxxftxs ,     independent  of  any 
other  part  of  this  portion  of  the  building.     The  top 
floor  will  be  occupied  by  a  cafe  and  roof  garden  with 
service  departments. 

A  suite  of  rooms  will  be  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  Civic  Department  of  the  Woman's  Club.     This  to 
consist  of  lounging  and  tea  rooms,  and  shall  have 
connections  with  the  Lecture  Hal],  as  provided  above. 
The  tea  room  will  be  on  the  top  floor  with  the  cafe. 

A  suite  of  rooms  consisting  of  public  and 
private  offices,  file  and  store  rooms,  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  River  Front  Commission. 

There  will  be  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  care- 
taker of  the  building. 

There  will  be  Public  Comfort  Stations  for  Ken 
and  ;7omen. 

There  will  be  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  Public 
Charities  organization,  which  has  in  charge  all  city 
relief  work.     This  will  consist  of  departments  for 
the  Visiting  Nurse,  with  public  waiting  room,  private 
office,  medicine  and  store  rooms,  and  bath  and  toilet. 
The  Secretary  in  chage  of  relief  work  will  have  a 
small  public" off ice  and  large  store  room,  toilets,  etc. 

The  heating  and  power  plant  will  be  located 
outside  the  building.    Ventilating  system  and  such 
mechanical  apparatus  as  is  necessary  will  be  located 
in  the  building. 
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The  drawings  illustrating  the  work  will  consist  of: 

I.  A  main  floor  plan  of  Concourse  with  surroundings. 

II.  Two  balcony  pls^ns  and  roof  garden  plan  at  small 
scale . 

III.  A  drawing  of  the  principal  elevation  at  1/8"  scale. 
IV.  A  cross  section. 


General  Disposition  of  the  Various 
EYenenTs  o f  the  Plan  ana  Eler aTion. 

To  arrive  at  the  most  appropriate  solution  of  the  given 
programme,  we  must  consider  several  points  which  govern  the 
arrangement  and  design  of  the  building. 

1.  -  A  satisfactory  and  logical  arrangement  of  plan, 
immediately  places  the  Arena  with  its  immense  flcor 
space  as  the"  center  and  dominating  feature.  The 
two  corner  pavilions  with  their  center  connecting- 
link  forms  a  mass  as  the  Fourth  Street  facade,  and 
similar  pavilions  flanking  the  great  semi-circular 
stage  at  the  Fifth  Street  facade,  form  a  balancing 
mass.     The  arrangement  of  loggias  at  the  two  sides 
form  connecting  links  between  the  pavilions^  and 
serve  as  a  means  of  uniting  the  various  elements  of 
the  composition  in  one  harmonious  whole. 

2.  -  In  its  commercial  aspect,  the  Fourth  Street 
Bridge  is  possibly  at  present  the  more  important 
thoroughfare;  and  the  main  entrances  to  the  Arena 
have  been  placed  opening  from  a  small  plaza  at  that 
side  of  the  building.    For  the  same  reason,  the 
apartments  of  the  commercial  organization  and  those 
of  the  River  Front  Commission,  being  of  greater 
^ublic  importance,  are  accessible  from  this  side. 
The  apartments  devoted  to  public  welfare  organiza- 
tions and  service  rooms  are  grouped  in  the  pavilions 
at  the  Fifth  Street  Bridge. 
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3 .  -  In  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  design, 
the  location  and  use  of  the  building  seem  to  re- 
quire commanding  dignity  and  magnificence  in  de- 
sign and  detail~i7hile  the  location,  being  exposed 
to  view  from  all  directions,  no  one  facade  may  be 
developed  in  its  architectural  importance  at  the 
expense  of  any  other  facade.     The  requirements 
and  seals  of  the  plan  necessitate  the  use  of  very 
large  units  of  design.     Such  units  of  scale,  com- 
bined with  dignity  and  magnificence  of  detail,  are 
found  in  the  classic  above  all  other  styles. 


Construction 

Concrete  piers  to  bed  rock  will  be  employed  for  the  main 
supports,  arranged  in  doubt  rows  on  each  side  of  the  building 
and  corresponding  with  the  main  supports  of  the  steel  frame. 
Walls  and  floors  will  be  made  as  light  as  possible  and  will  be 
carried  on  built  up  steel  girders  spanning  the  river  bed  from 
pier  to  pier.    Upon  this  will  be  constructed  a  reinforced 
concrete  platform  for  the  building  itself.     The  framework  of 
the  building  will  be  a  steel  skeleton  fireproof ed  with  concrete 
and  faced  both  inside  and  outside  with  ornamental  polychrome 
terra  cotta.     The  roof  of  the  Arena  will  be  supported  by  steel 
columns  and  trusses  encased  in  terra  cotta. 

The  engineering  problems  involved  in  the  design  of  the 
river  piers  to  withstand  the  work  of  the  elements  and  the  many 
intricate  points  dealing  with  the  obstruction  of  the  flow  of 
water,  would  form  a  s-ubject  of  an  elaborate  design  in  civil 
engineering;  but  these  problems  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  thesis. 
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Arrangement  of  Plan. 
The  Arena. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  Arena  is  through  an 
impressive  entrance  vestibule,  twenty-five  feet  in  width  and 
ninety-five  feet  in  length,  situated  at  the  Fourth  Street 
Bridge.     The  vestibule  is  reached  through  a  narrow  loggia 
opening  from  the  plaza,  and  has  checking  rooms  and  ticket  offices 
located  at  either  end.     The  walls  are  of  richly  ornamented  poly- 
chrome terra  cotta,     the  high  vaulted  ceiling  is  decorated  in 
glass  mosaics,  and  the  floors  tiled  in  marble,  the  whole  form- 
ing a  suitable  introduction  to  the  Arena. 

The  Arena,  the  dominating  feature  of  both  plan  and 
elevation,  is  ninety-five  feet  in  width  and  two  hundred  thirty 
feet  in  length,  with  a  height  to  the  roof  of  seventy-five  feet. 
The  floor  area  is  flanked  on  both  sides  with  thirty  permanent 
exhibition  booths,  each  ten  feet  by  twenty-five  feet,     in  which 
are  to  be  displayed  products  of  the  various  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  city,  and  for  temporary  exhibits  booths  will 
be  constructed  on  the  main  floor.     Over  the  booths  and  extending 
around  three  sides  of  the  apartment,  are  two  balconies  with  • 
separate  entrances  from  the  sides  of  the  building.      A  large 
semicircular  stage,  having  a  radius  of  forty  feet  and  a  clear 
height  in  the  proscenium  of  fifty  feet,  occupies  the  fourth 
side.     In  the  splay  of  the  arch  are  located  the  pipe  organ 
chambers  at  the  first  floor  level,  the  pipes  being  used  with 
decorative  effect.    A  corridor  extends  entirely  around  the  stage, 
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giving  access  at  many  points.     The  rear  wall  screen  is  decorative 
in  character,  of  polychrome  terra  cotta  with  a  half  domed 
ceiling  decorated  with,  terra  cotta  ribs,  and  with  spandrels 
filled  with  glass  mosaics.    Dressing  and  service  rooms  are  pro- 
vided in  connection  With  the  stage. 

Light  is  admitted  into  the  Arena  by  means  of  clerestory 
windows  above  the  second  balcony    and  by  ceiling  lights.  Indirect 
artificial  illumination  is  provided  in  cornice  members.  The 
walls  and  all  steel  supports  are  faced  with  terra  cotta,  and 
the  roof  panels  are  of  Guastavino  construction. 

General  toilet  rooms  are  provided,  opening  from  the 
interior  cross  corridor  at  the  vestibule. 

Entrance  to  the  Arena  from  the  Fifth  Street  Bridge  is 
provided  for  automobile  trucks  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
installation  of  exhibits. 

The  combined  seating  capacity  of  the  Arena,  balconies 
and  stage  is  seven  thousand  persons. 

Commercial  Orjgani z a t i on. 

The  portion  of  the  building  designed  to  accomodate  the 
commercial  organization  is  entered  from  the  left  pavilion  on 
the  Fourth  Street  side.     The  public  and  private  offices  of  the 
Secretary  are  located  on  the  main  floor  level:  while  adjacent 
are  storage,  file  and  toilet  rooms.    Elevators  and  stairs  for 
the  use  of  Club  members  give  access  to  the  lounging  and 
billiard  rooms  on  the  first  floor  abcve.     The  card  and  writing- 
rooms,  a  committee  room  and  suitable  cloak  rooms,  toilet  and 
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service  rooms  are  included  on  this  floor.    Opening  from  the 
lounging  room,  which  is  a  spacious  apartment  thirty-six  feet 
in  width  and  ninety-three  feet  in  length,  is  a  loggia  extend- 
ing along  the  front  of  the  building  and  overlooking  the  street 
and  river.    At  the  rear  of  the  lounging  room  is  a  private 
balcony  overlooking  the  Arena.     This  portion  of  the  building 
is  given  an  architectural  treatment  commensurate  with  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  various  rooms.     The  third  floor 
is  given  ever  to  the  Director's  Room  and  to  a  Lecture  Hall 
the  same  size  as  the  lounging  room  and  seating  six  hundred 
persons.    Other  apartments  in  connection  with  the  Lecture  Hall 
include  cloak  room,  toilet  and  service  rooms. 

The  cafe  with  service  rooms  occupies  the  front  portion 
of  the  top  story,  opening  at  the  front  of  the  building  to  an 
open  air  balcony  from  which  a  beautiful  river  view  is  had.  The 
roof  garden,  designed  as  a  breathing  space  for  the  general 
public,  extends  around  the  other  three  sides  of  the  roof  of  the 
Arena,  and  is  accessible  from  all  of  the  four  pavilions,  whose 
walls  are  carried  up  and  roofed  to  form  enclosures.  Pergolas, 
flowers,  seats,  and  fountains  are  used  for  decorative  effect. 

The  River  Front  Commission. 

The  River  Front  Commission  occupies  the  main  floor  of 
the  right  Fourth  Street  pavilion,  and  consists  of  a  suite  of 
apartments  similar  to  "chose  provided  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
commercial  organization. 
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Civic  D eoartnent  of  the 
'.Toman's  Club.  

The  apartments  of  the  Woman's  Club,  consisting  of  a 
lounging  room  on  the  gallery  floor  and  a  tea  room  on  the  top 
floor,  with  service,  toilet  and  coat  rooms  in  connection  with 
each,  occupy  the  balance  of  this  pavilion.     A  lounging  room 
of  nine  hundred  fifty  square  feet  area  is  the  main  apartment. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  Lecture  Kali  on  the  gallery  floor  will 
be  used  for  general  meetings,  and  it  is  therefore  connected 
with  this  group  of  apartments  as  well  as  with  the  Commercial 
Club  rooms.    A  tea  room  on  the  top  story  completes  this  group. 
Public  Comfort  Stations^ 

At  the  Fifth  Street  front  of  the  building,  and  accessible 
from  the  loggias,  are  located  the  public  comfort  stations  on 
the  main  floor. 

Public  Charities  Organizations. 

Entrance  is  had  at  the  right  pavilion  to  the  departments 
of  Public  Welfare  organizations,  and  these  rooms  located  on  the 
several  floors  above  are  accessible  by  means  of  elevators  and 
stairs.     The  Department  of  Charities  on  the  third  floor  consists 
of  public  office,  two  hundred  square  feet;  store  room, 
~SB8$,  six  hundred  square  feet;  and  toilet  room.    This  depart- 
ment to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  Secretary.  Another 

division  of  this  department,  that  of  the  Visiting  Nurse,  on 

with 

the  second  floor,  is  provided  a  waiting  room,  two  hundred  square 

feet,  private  office,  two  hundred  square  feet,  stcre  and 

medicine  room,  bath  and  toilet,  all  located  on  the  floor  at  the 
balcony  level. 
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Caretakers  \  Apartments 

In  the  left  pavilion  is  located  a  suite  of  living 
rooms  for  the  caretaker  of  the  building.     This  suite  occupies 
one  floor. 

The  balance  of  the  space  in  this  pavilion  is  unas signed. 
Mechanical  Equipment  ?_ 

The  heating  and  power  plant.,  and  all  machinery  except 
for  ventilation,  will  be  located  on  a  land  building- site 
adjacent  to  the  Fifth  Street  end  of  the  building.     The  connection 
between  bhe  power  plant  and  the  coliseum  will  be  be  means  of  a 
tunnel  in  the  bridge.     Such  mechanical  equipment  as  will  be 
required  within  the  building  itself,  including  the  ventilating 
apparatus,  will  be  located  in  a  story  formed  under  the  stage. 

SUMMARY. 

The  writer  has  not  attempted  more  in  his  design  than 
might  reasonably  be  attained  in  the  actual  building  operation; 
and  the  practicability  of  plan  and  design  to  suit  the  require- 
ments has  been  adhered  to  as  closely  as  possible. 

The  writer  acknowledges  with  thanks  and  pleasure  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Albert  H .  Weasel  of  his  own  office,     in  the 
preparation  of  the  drawings  submitted  herewith;  and  of 
::r.  7.  1.1.  Stanton  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  the  render- 
ing of  the  drawings. 
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